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had no experience of civil admitiistration, and no know- 
ledge of law, his career will necessarily have brought him 
into contact with men of all parties and classes, and have 
taught him to exercise unfettered judgment in great emer- 
gencies, under the guidance of “general principles, while his 
broad experience of the world will have induced a habit of 
looking at questions on every side and from divers points 
of view. For the details of administration, he can, and 
ought to be, dependent upon others, but only for details. 
The evil Lord Canning was exposed to, was that he was 
forced by the nature of the emergency in which he found 
himself involved to depend on others for more than details, 
When the crisis came upon him, he dared not trustihis own 
judgment, all ignorant as he was of the country and of 
the nature of the danger that beset him. And in de- 
pending on his councillors for advice on broad questions 
of policy, he had to work with tools but ill-adapted for the 
purpose for which he used them. In official details of 
departmental routine, his council might and probably would 
have directed him aright As it was, they were incapable 
of dealing with anything beyond mere details, and the 
responsibility of action lay on him 

In November 1859 Lord Canning met the principal 
chiefs of Rajpootana at a grand durbar at Agra, on which 
occasion he addressed them collectively and individually, 
thanking them for services rendered, and conveying the 
assurance of Her Majesty’s favour, and conferring on 
several of. the most loyal and deserving gifts, remissions of 
debts, distinctions, &c. This durbar, however, is famous 
for the promulgation’ of a great principle in, England’s 
future policy towards India and her chiefs. 

It is generally supposed, and indeed ft has been of late 
so often stated in speeches and in books, that it is no 
wonder it has become an article of belief, that this durbar 
was the first occasion upon which the right of adoption by 
native chiefs was officially and publicly recognised. Yet 
Lord Amherst, in 1825, in an address to the chiefs of 
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Rajpootana, dated the 10th January, thus wrote: “The 
government of the several provinces and chiefs who now 
rule their own territories should be perpetuated, and the 
dignity of their houses continued. I hereby, in fylfilment 
of this desire, convey to you the assurance that, on failure 
of natural heirs, the British Government will recognise and 
confirm any adoption of a successor made by yourselves, 
or by any future chief of your state, that may be in 
accordance with Mahommedan law! and the customs of 
your race.” 

This right, however, had of late years been persistently 
denied to the independent chiefs till Lord Canning inti- 
mated its restitution in 1859, in the case of the Maharaja 
of Gwalior. This chief, not by virtue of his standing 
among the independent princes of Central India and 
Rajpootana, but by virtue of the extent of his territories, 
of his revenues, and of his resources generally—and partly, 
perhaps, because the Government more or less anxiously 
watched the nature of his policy—was honoured with a seat 
in the durbar equal in rank with that of the Maharaja of 
Jeypore, the representative of one of the first Rajpoot 
families. 

I have annexed the short addresses delivered by Lord 
Canning to the Maharajas of Gwalior, Jeypore, and Alwar, 
three of the principal chiefs, as specimens of his style, and 
because in one of them, that to the Gwalior sovereign, 
the admission of the principle of the fecognition of adopted 
heirs is prominently stated. 

To the Maharaja of Gwalior he said :— 


“ MAHARAJA OF GWALIOR: 


“ It is with no ordinary pleasure that I receive your Highness 
in this assembly, in the presence of His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, and of many distinguished officers of the armies of India. of 
many high officers of the Civil Service, and other English gentlemen, 
and before many loyal native subjects of the Queen. 

1 The Mahommedan law is here specified, but th 
reason why it should not be extended to Hindoos., 
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“ J am glad to receive your Highness at Agra. It was from Agra 
that, a few days after the outbreak of rebellion, I received the news 
of your prompt and loyal tender to the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
lamented Mr. Colvin, of the services of the most trusty of your own 
personal Guard 

“ Tt was from Agra that, twelve months later, when the brunt of the 
rebellion had fallen at last upon Gwalior, a portion of that army 
marched which under Sir Hugh Rose drove back your enemies, and 
reseated you within twenty days in the palace of your capital. 

“ These were the opening and the closing scenes of the rebellion in 
the neighbourhood of this city During the year which intervened, 
and since that time, you have earnestly supported the British Govern- 
mcnt with vour whole strength, and in everything have shown yourself 
mindful or the ties which bind you to it 

“ As the Head of that Government, I thank you heartily 

“ ] now make known to your Highness, that in remembrance of the 
good services which you have rendered, and to increase your authority 
and dizmty, lands to the annual value of three lacs will be added to 
your teriitory, and the Imitation which 1s imposed upon the number of 
your infantiy troops will be extended, that the arrears due from your 
Government on account of the assigned distiicts are remitted, and 
that henceforward no payment will be claimcd from your Highness’ 
Government when the proceeds of those districts fall short of the 
sum stipulated by the Treaty of Gwalior 

“ T have already told your Highness that if, unhappily, lineal heirs 
shall fail you, the Government will see with pleasure your adoption of 
a successor according to the rulcs and traditions of your famuly. 
Your Highness and all your Highness’ subjects may be sure that it 1s 
the earnest desire of the Paramount Power that the loyal and princely 
house of Scindia shall be perpetuated and flourish 

“ T expect, and I am sure that I shall not be disappointed, that your 
Highness will continue to apply all the energies of your Government, 
civil and military, to enforcing peace, and giving contentment to the 
country under your rule” 


To the Maharaja of Jeypore — 


“ MAHARAJA OF JEYPORE* 


“ The presence at this durbar of yourself, a prince sprung from 
‘the oldest and noblest families of Rajpootana, and a faithful and 
zealous feudatory of the British Crown, 1s very gratifying to me, 

“The territory of Jeypore was less contmually harassed by the 
rebellion than mary others, but occasions were not wanting to you im 
which to show your signal loyalty. 
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“ When the rebel force approached your capital and called upon you 
to surrender the British officers in it, your answer was, ‘Come and 
take them.’ When the Political Agent was absent on distant duties, 
you gave a careful and considerate protection to his family. 

“ When opportunity offered, you sent in safety to this cif} of Agra, 
and under an escort of your own, fifty Christian lives. 

“You have done all in your power to aid the British troops, by keep- 
ing open the communications through your country. 

“In recognition of these services I desire your acceptance of the 
pergunnah of Kote Kasim as an addition to your territory. It was 
lately an appanage of the King of Delhi, by whose treason and 
rebellion against the British power it has been forfeited. In adding 
it to your possessions I feel certain that I place it for ever in loyal 
hands, 

“T desire to take this opportunity of publicly thanking your High- 
ness and the Jeypore Durbar for the faithful performance of its 
promises and of the wishes of the British Government, in steadily 
suppressing sw¢fee within your tertitory, and in allowing no abuse of 
the right of sanctuary by murderers and robbers.” 


To the Maharaja of Alwar :— 


“ Mauwa Rao Raja OF ALWAR: 


“ You are welcome to this durbar for your father’s sake. 

“There was no better ruler in Rajpootana, and no more faithful 
feudatory of the Queen, than Bumree Singh, 

“In his last illness he sent his best troops to the support of the 
British Government, and many of them were killed in the discharge of 
that duty at no great distance from this city. 

“'T regret to think that he did not live to see their death avenged. 

“ You are very young to be left alone as the inheritor of the rule of 
an ancient state, 

“T know that you have had bad advisers, and that you have been 
misled by them, Bui these men have been removed from you, and 
now I enjoin you to use the time which must elapse before you can 
begin to govern, so as, to show by your conduct that the Governor- 
General of India need not hesitate to recognise and support your 
authority when that time arrives. 

“Walk in your father’s footsteps, and you will be certain of that 
support. Guide yourself by the advice of the Governor-General’s 
agent, Major Eden, and of the Political Agent, and receive the counsel 
which I have given to you in the friendly spirit in which it is spoken. 

“The guns of your father’s force which were lost shall be returned 
to the Alwar State if possible; if not, I will send others.” 
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These addresses were delivered with all the majesty of 
expression and demeanour which, Lord Canning knew so 
well how to throw into his public acts. Translations, of 
them were subsequently read out ‘by Mr. Beadon, then 
Foreign Secretary, in a low and inaudible tone, conspicuous 
for the absence of the qualities that distinguished Lord 
Canning’s style. None of the chiefs could have heard or 
understood a word of what the Secretary-read, though, of 
course, they were supplied with copies of the addresses, 
which they could study at their leisure. 

*There is no question that this measure—the recognition 
of the much-valued right of adoption—was a highly politic 
one. The independent princes of India had been watching 
too long the process of absorption. One after another they 
saw the territories of their fellow-chiefs lapse and fall into 
the apparently insatiable vortex of the British Indian 
Empire. The concession, if made during the war, would 
have been looked upon as made under the pressure of 
necessity, and liable to be cancelled on the restoration of 
British power. The privilege admitted now was a graceful 
concession made at a time when the British power was 
stronger than it had ever been before, and there could be 
no grounds for the most jealous to suspect that once granted 
it would ever be rescinded. Itis a sort of “ Magna Charta,” 
a guarantee of independence and political life, to all the 
petty states that repose in peace and security like shrubs 
beneath the branches of the great tree which spreads the 
shelter of dts foliage over the whole of Hindustan. 

At the close of 1859, Mr. Wilson arrived in Calcutta to 
take charge of the department of Indian finance, and, with 
the view of acquiring some personal knowledge of the 
resources of the country, made a rapid tour from Calcutta 
to the Upper Provinces, passing a few hours at each of the 
larger stations ; where, in communication with the principal 
Officials, he endeavoured to gather such ideas and informa- 
tion as might be imparted in a hurried visit or an after- 
dinner conversation. , Thus primed, he returned to Calcutta 
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to take his seat at the Council Board, there to inaugurate 
those measures of reform which were so loudly called 
for in the most difficult department of political economy. 
Those measures will hereafter be alluded to more‘in detail 
when we come to the subject of finance. The early and 
lamented death of this eminent man prevented him from 
completing the work which he may be said scarcely to have 
begun, ere he sunk, under the influence of the climate of 
Bengal and the weight of anxious public cares, into an 
untimely grave. He died on the 9th August, 1860, of acute 
dysentery. 

There is little of imperial interest to record in the 
progress of events in the minor presidencies during the 
year under review: except, indeed, in Madras, where 
Sir Charles Trevelyan—who assumed the governorship of 
that province early in the year, in succession to Lorc 
Harris, whose tenure of office had expired—began early to 
exhibit that spirit of independence, or, as,in a less im- 
portant office it would be called, insubordination, which led 
to his early recall. 

Unimpeded by the rebellion which had checked progress 
in the northern parts of India, the Madras Government was 
enabled throughout the year to proceed with their works of 
genéral improvement. Bombay, owing to its geographical 
position, and the comparative sympathy of a section of its 
native army with the movement which had disturbed all 
Upper India, was less unruffled than the sister presidency. 
But the political condition of the presidency, at that time 
under the administration of Lord Elphinstone, presented 
no feature of importance in an imperial point of view. 

In the North-West Provinces, ever since the death of Mr. 
Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor, who succumbed to anxiety 
and the pressure of work during the height of the rebellion 
in the Agra fort, until the commencement of this year, the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor had remained vacant. In 
January of this year it was filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Edmonstone, a civilian of standing and experience, 
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who had for many years served in the Punjab under the 
Lawrence administration, and subsequently as Foreign 
Secretary to Lord Canning. In February, Sir John Law- 
rence retired from the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab, and his place was filled by Sir R. Montgomery. 

Towards the close of the year, some military operations 
were undertaken on the frontier of the Derajat, the territory 
west of the Indus, in consequence of the cowardly murder 
of an officer (Captain Mecham), who, while travelling from 
Kohat, fell a victim to the bloodthirsty fanaticism of the 
tribes inhabiting the mountain ranges that border our 
north-west fronticr. A force of about 4,000 men and 13 
guns, besides police and levies, was placed under the 
command of Brigadier-General Neville Chamberlain. This 
force, which was called the “ Koorum field force,” entered 
the hills from Dera Ismail Khan in the month of December, 
and on the 22d engaged the enemy, defeating them with 
the loss of about fifty men, and driving them from their 
supposed impregnable position in the mountains. Captain 
Henderson, with a party of irregular cavalry, pursued them, 
capturing 5,000 sheep, besides bullocks and camels. The 
expedition was so far successful that the chief of the gang 
of murderers was delivered up, and the tribe who had con- 
cealed the criminals were punished by the destruction of 
their prestige among their own people, besides the loss of 
the best of their councillors and warriors, and property to 
the amount of 25,000 rupees. 


CHAPTER IV. 
1860. 


Sir Charles Trevelyan at Madras—The income-tax—Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
protest—His recall—Lord Clyde—His successor—Army reform— 
The indigo disturbances in Bengal—Famine in Upper India— 
Resuscitation of Secundra settlement—The Disarming Act—Right 
of adoption conceded generally—Military operations—Darjeeling. 


Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, who had been associated with 
Mr. Wilson in the Treasury Office in London before the 
latter was appointed to the post of Financial Member of 
Council, assumed the reins of government in the Madras 
Presidency at the close of the previous year. That the 
income-tax, with which Mr. Wilson’s name is now histo- 
rically associated, did not take Sir Charles Trevelyan by 
surprise is certain, for Mr. Wilson had stopped at Madras 
on his way to Calcutta, and in a conference with his 
late colleague had intimated the general outlines of the 
scheme which he would seem somewhat prematurely to 
have resolved upon adopting. I say prematurely, because 
at that period of his career it is certain Mr. Wilson lacked 
that personal experience of India which is so necessary to 
a successful administration of its affairs. Lord Canning 
had, previously to Me. Wilson’s arrival, proposed a licence- 
tax, which met with so much opposition both in council 
and out of doors, principally because it exempted officials, 
that it was abandoned—at least its character was changed 
to an income-tax. But the Council was not in accord, and 
eventually the matter was allowed to stand over till Mr. 
Wilson’s arrival. Still something had been done to meet 
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the emergency. The first budget ever published in India 
was issued by Lord Canning in 1859, showing a deficit of 
five millions. To meet this he had recourse to a five and 
a half ger cent. loan, the duty on Malwa opium was 
doubled, and the salt-tax was raised eight annas a maund 
(a shilling per eighty pounds) in Bengal and the North- 
West. The proposition to extend the measure on the 
same terms throughout India was vehemently and success- 
fully opposed by the Governments of Madras and Bombay. 
Mr. Wilson, shortly after his arrival, published an amended 
budget, which showed a deficit at the close of 1859 of nine 
and a half millions, and of six and a half for 1859-60. 
This was exclusive of the reductions effected in the item of 
military charges, and of the increase in the inland revenue 
from the Custom and Excise. : 

But the most prominent feature in Mr. Wilson’s; policy 
was the income-tax,’an impost up to that time unknown 
in India. It not unnaturally excited a good deal of oppo- 
sition, and no small amount of apprehension among the 
natives, who would have submitted contentedly to a poll- 
tax, but saw, in an impost levied proportionately upon 
their incomes, the shadow of some great engine of oppres- 
sion. Investigation into the worldly means and possessions 
of wealthy men had too often in former days, and.in native 
states in more recent times, been followed by arbitrary 
exactions, for them to feel comfortable under the prospect. 
The poll-tax, which is a tax that falls equally upon rich 
and poor,,and is consequently on all now recognised prin- 
ciples of political economy justly regarded as a remnant 
of barbarism, and a licence-tax exacted in some shape 
under former régimes, were the only forms of direct taxa- 
tion with which the natives were familiar. With forced 
payments, levied by despotic rulers, they were by tradition 
familiar enough. And there is some reason to believe that 
they supposed this new tax upon incomes would assume 
the shape of thuse arbitrary exactions which were common 
under native rule. Experience has shown that the income- 
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tax is an impost unsuited to the country. It may be 
doubted if all direct taxation is not peculiarly unsuited to 
a population like that of India. If Mr. Wilson had learnt 
anything of the country and the people before fornéing any 
conclusions‘as to the measures to be adopted, it is probable 
that the income-tax would have been the last expedient to 
which he would have thought of resorting. But we are 
all apt to cling tenaciously to our preconceived ideas, and 
having once fixed in his own mind that an income-tax was 
calculated to meet the necessities of the case, it was not 
likely that the meagre information subsequently acquired 
during his rapid tour in Upper India, and communication 
with the officials in Calcutta and elsewhere, would lead to 
a change of purpose. 

Si: C. Trevelyan and the Madras Council vigorously 
opposed the measure, and forwarded their protest to the 
Legislative Council in Calcutta. This protest was received 
on the gth of April, and a reply drawn up by Mr. Wilson 
was forwarded on the 14th of the same month, and the 
income-tax bill was read a second time. Lord Elphin- 
stone supported the Madras Government in remonstrating 
against the measure, but in vain. Had the Governor of 
Madras confined himself to protesting in council against 
the policy of the legislature, the matter would have ended 
probably with a reprimand from the Home Government, 
and an exhortation to the duty of obedience. It would 
seem, however, as if a spirit of insubordination had affected 
the whole political atmosphere about that time; or as if 
there were a sort of moral epidemic abroad, one symptom 
of which was a tendency to resist authority. During 1857 
the disastrous news of the mutiny of a regiment, or the 
revolt of a district, had been so frequently repeated that 
the phrase that such and such a regiment, or station, or 
province “had gone,” passed into a popular idiom. The 
natives had the same slang term in use, substituting for 
the English expression one signifying “has.turned round.” 
And when Sir C. Trevelyan took the unwonted course of 
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publishing ,his protest against the income-tax in the news- 
papers of the Madras presidency, the journals in the other 
presidencies sounded the alarm in the well-known words 
that “Madras had gone.” And so it had—in an Indian 
sense. In former days, under the Mogul empire, a similar 
exhibition of independence from a Soubahdar, or governor 
of a distant province, might be expected to be speedily 
followed by some overt act of rebellion. A pyptest against 
an imperial measure, such as the imposition of a tax, pub- 
lished in the newspaper, was an appeal to public opinion 
»which was altogether strange and hideous to a Government 
so thoroughly opposed to the expression of any public 
fecling at all as that of India. It was as near an approach 
to a declaration of independence on the part of a satrap of 
a minor presidency as could well be made. If followed 
up to its natural conclusions, in the native mind, it would 
be regarded as little less than a declaration of contem- 
plated resistance. And the most absurd and dizarre feature 
of the whole affair was, that such a course of action should 
be taken by Sir C Trevelyan of all people in the world— 
a man noted for his haughty unswerving disregard of public 
opinion, There was no other single member of the govern- 
ment in the whole of India from whom such a policy might 
not have sooner been expected than from the conservative 
civilian governor of the Madras presidency. No motive has 
ever been assigned for this unwonted procedure, no ex- 
planation ever offered of the eccentric phenomenon. That 
the despatch was communicated to the press by Sir Charles 
himself has never been denied. It was only in the latter 
part of 1859 that Lord Canning had to combat a contuma- 
cious spirit of independence in his ows Legislative Council, 
, Who, over-estimating their own powers, had assumed some 
. Of the functions of a House of Commons, and demanded; 
before passing a bill to raise duties and impose taxes, such 
a return as the House of Representatives would, under the 
British Constitution, be entitled to demand. The Council 
was speedily scolded into submission, and were taught that 
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their proper functions were to act merely as a machine 
to catry out the views of the Government itself. More 
recently, as will be seen below, the newly-constituted 
Council, after having every vestige of independerte care. 
fully eradicated, have been taught that even an inde- 
pendent expression of opinion is beyond their privilege, 
Still, whatever may be the powers of the Legislative 
Council, there can be no question that, constituted as the 
Indian Government is, Sir Charles Trevelyan’s conduct in 
appealing to the public was in him wholly unjustifiable, 
and might, under other circumstances, have seriously em- 
barrassed the Administration. 

Lord Canning, who had lived through two outbreaks of 
insubordination, and was at the time snatching a little 
repose at Simla, must have beheld with dismay not alto- 
gether unmixed with amusement the appearance of the 
epidemic in the Madras Government. The crisis, however, 
was serious enough to force him at once to leave the cool 
breezes of the Himalayas and the rest he so much needed, 
and hurry to Calcutta, whence he forwarded a despatch to 
the Secretary of State, which was followed, as every one 
foresaw it would be, by Sir Charles Trevelyan’s immediate 
recall. He was replaced by the Governor of Ceylon, Sir 
Henry Ward, who unhappily succumbed to cholera shortly 
after his arrival, and added another to the list of eminent 
men who about this time fell victims to the unhealthy 
influence of the Indian climate. 

Another important office changed hands during the year. 
In June 1860 Lord Clyde, with his honours thick upon 
him, retired, and was succeeded by Sir Hugh Rose, now 
Lord Strathnairn. Lord Clyde had come to India for an 
especial purpose. He came to quell the rebellion, and he 
remained at his post till the last spark had been trampled 
out. That the genius of a general is to be measured by his 
success is an axiom in history; and in accomplishing the 
task which he undertook, with such prompt obedience to 
Her Majesty’s wishes in declaring his readiness to start for 
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India the day following his acceptance of the post, he fully 
justified the confidence placed in him. But the tide had 
begun to turn before he took the field. Lord Clyde’s 
spécialit& was caution. And in one instance—the opera- 
tions for the relief of Lucknow, and the rescue of the 
non-combatant portion of the garrison and the invalids— 
probably it would have been difficult to have selected an 
officer better qualified by the peculiar bent of his genius 
for the work in hand. In other and subsequent operations 
it cannot be denied, by an impartial writer, that although 
success attended Lord Clyde’s efforts, that success was 
dearly purchased by the appalling loss of valuable lives, 
who fell not by the bullet and the cannon of the enemy, 
but by exposure to the climate, an exposure occasioned by 
the dilatoriness of the Commander-in-Chief in taking the 
field. When it is considered how much had been done to 
trample down the rebellion before Lord Clyde landed, 
how many successes had been gained by officers who.had 
at their disposal not one tithe of the resources which Lord 
Clyde brought to bear against a foe already weakened by 
the loss of their prestige, already beaten in many an open 
field, driven out of Delhi, and held at bay at Lucknow, it 
is impossible not to find some justification for the impa- 
tience and discontent which three months of inaction at 
that critical period gave rise to in the army and among the 
public in India generally. In the difficult operations for 
the relief of Lucknow, and the rescue of the beleaguered 
garrison, Lord Clyde was surrounded by some of the best 
officers in the service, and no doubt he profited much by 
their counsel and advice. Still any attempt to rob him, upon 
whom would have fallen the blame ofe failure, of the credit 
of success is to be deprecated. The skill with which such a 
host of helpless people were extricated from the Residency 
in the presence of a numerous and desperate enemy cannot 
be too highly lauded. And had Lord Clyde after that 
object had been accomplished retired, and left to more 
active men the remaining conduct of the campaign, he 
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would have carried with him the grateful admirgtion of alf 
classes. But from the end of 1857 to March 1858, when 
the hot sun began to tell upon the troops, he remained 
inactive. Both at the capture of Lucknow an@ in the 
Rohilcund campaign his over-cautious movements allowed 
the enemy to escape, and sacrificed our own soldiers, not 
to the genius of war, but to the rays of the sun. A future 
biographer of Lord Clyde or of Lord Canning may, perhaps, 
be in a position to produce some proofs that the policy of 
the war was directed, aot as it usually is by the genius of 
the commander and the force of circumstances, but by 
some secret instructions, which among other things con- 
tained restrictions as to the loss which was to be inflicted 
on the enemy. When nations are engaged in a deadly 
struyple for mastery, it is usual to make the destruction of 
the enemy the main object of offensive operations. Com- 
pared with the exertions put forward by the British 
Government, with the expenditure, with the resources at 
Lord Clyde’s disposal—and compared, too, with the provo- 
cation the English nation had received from the treacherous 
sepoys of the Bengal army—the loss inflicted upon them in 
the campaign of 1857-58 and 1859 was ludicrously small. 
At Lucknow and Bareilly, the two places where, in the 
latter part of the campaign, the rebellion chiefly concen- 
trated itself, and where by an active commander really 
intent on the business of war the destruction of the 
mutineers might have been almost certainly accomplished, 
beyond the ordinary casualties of an actiun fought by an 
enemy that exposes itself as little as possible, the whole 
rebel army got off scot-free. If it was Lord Clyde’s object 
to let them get off scot-free, if he had secret orders to con- 
duct his movements on such a plan that the enemy should 
suffer as little as possible compatible with their defeat, then 
none can gainsay his right to the credit of success. But 
the public, who knew nothing of the existence of Such secret 
orders, and who take for granted that a -large and well- 
appointed army, placed in the field at an enormous 
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expense, is there for the purpose to which warlike opera- 
tions are usually directed, who saw the reconquest of the 
disturbed districts postponed day after day, week after 
week, m8nth after month, and then effected under circum- 
stances when the sufferings and losses of our own troops 
were at the maximum, while those encountered by the 
enemy were at the minimum, will hesitate ere they join 
in according to Lord Clyde a rank among great English 
generals. 

The same feature of Lord Clyde’s character—caution— 
led him sometimes to treat his general officers who acted 
under him, to say the Jeast, unfairly. In conducting mili- 
tary operations in concert with them he always had a pre- 
ponderating force under his immediate control, while he 
expected his officers in independent command, though co- 
operating in the general plan of the campaign, to accomplish 
impoitant results with very inadequate means. He was 
said to be very jealous of the reputation of his subordinate 
officers, and did not always award that meed of merit which 
was their due. He was too short a time at the head of the 
army to inaugurate any of the reforms in the military 
service that became necessary by the breaking up of the 
old system. And the bungling that took place on the 
bounty and discharge question, and the European mutiny, 
15 not attributable to him so much as to the Supreme 
Government—although, of course, they were guided in some 
measure by the advice and opinions of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Some allusion has already been made to the ability 
evinced by his successor, Sir Hugh Rose, when referring to 
his achievements in the field. But Sir Hugh Rose’s genius 
for command was not confined to the active operations of a 
campaign. No sooner had he taken charge, than he set his 
vigorous intellect to work to effect those internal reforms 
which the army at that time much needed. Endowed with 
marvellou® physical powers, great activity, and unflagging 
energy, he soon made all classes feel that they had a 
commander over them of no ordinary calibre. To improve 
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the condition of the soldier, his quarters, his rations; to find 
occupation to relieve the tedious monotony of barrack life; 
to reward merit, and, by making it the stepping-stone to 
promotion, to kindle a healthy spirit of zeal and erfiulation ; 
to revive discipline ; to force officers to learn their duty,— 
were the ends to which he devoted the enormous energies 
of his mind and body. Nor did ke do so in vain. At first 
he met with obstruction from dull apathy, and that spirit 
of conservatism that runs through every branch of the 
administration, and is seen in all the relations of life, in 
India. The much-needed reforms he tried to introduce 
were called crotchets. His insisting on discipline was the 
temper and spirit of a martinet. The old Indian school of 
military officers, long unused to interference so that their 
returns and muster-rolls were duly signed, opposed him in 
every way they could. But he forced obedience. Riding 
immense distances, accompanied by one or two of his staff 
and a flying camp, he personally inspected almost every 
body of troops in the presidency. From morning to night 
there was one thought uppermost in his mind, and that was 
the reform of the army, the infusion of a healthy spirit of 
zeal and emulation, and the improvement of the condition 
of the private soldier. For years accustomed to see patron- 
age distributed in accordance with the system in vogue— 
a system at its height in the latter part of Lord Gough’s 
and Sir W. Gomm’s time, under which successful “simper- 
ing in Simla saloons,” and petticoat influence, intrigue, and 
favouritism, had far more to say to the selection of officers 
for commands and appointments than gallant conduct in 
the field, or the display of genius and ability—the Indian 
-military world received with a sneer of disbelief the declara- 
tion published by the new Commander-in-Chief, that with 
him patronage should go by merit, and by merit only. For 
the first two years he was most unpopular. But by degrees 
the tide turned in his favour, and before he laid down the 
cares and emoluments of office, those who had been fore- 
most in abusing him acknowledged that he had worked 
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wonders, confessed that the reforms which were at first 80 
unpalatable were needed, and the general opinion in mili- 
tary circles proclaimed him the best Commander-in-Chief 
India had seen at the head of the army within the memory 
of the present generation, He was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the Bombay army by Sir William Mansfield. 
This officer held the responsible position of chief of the 
staff to Lord Clyde, a new appointment, up to that time 
unknown in India or the British army generally. Those 
who pretend to be behind the scenes are fond of declaring 
that it was to Sir William Mansfield’s genius that Lord 
Clyde was indebted for the plan of his campaign. Without 
going so far as this, it may safely be assumed that Lord 
Clyde derived much assistance from the experience and 
administrative ability which Sir William Mansfield un- 
questionably possesses. It is to be regretted that on 
succeeding Lord Strathnairn, he evinced too little of his 
predecessor's energy in completing the beneficial measures 
which the expiration of that officer’s period of command, 
in 1865, left unfinished. 

The province of Bengal Proper, which had remained 
comparatively free from disturbances during the rebellion, 
was destined to be agitated by the violent rupture of the 
indigo system in 1859-60. That the province escaped the 
horrors of civil war in 1857, was mainly due to the energetic 
action of Mr. W. Tayler, the Commissioner of Patna, who, 
by his timely arrest of a dangerous conspiracy, struck 
such terror into the disaffected classes that they never 
ventured upon any overt act of rebellion. How this officer 
was rewarded by professional ruin for his services, as public 
men often are when they anticipate aecrisis and strike too 
soon, or, deeming prevention to be better than cure, inun- 
date the house with water before the fire has made head at 
all, is an episode of the mutiny that belongs to a period 
anterior to that which is the subject of these pages. But 
that the indigo disturbances were not accompanied by 
bloodshed, or by outrages on person and property, is due 
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to the character of the Bengalee rather than fo the nature 
of the wrong complained of, and the extent to which 
feelings were affected. Sufficient time has elapsed since 
the occurrence to enable us to take a more unpfejudiced 
and comprehensive view of the cause of quarrel than was 
possible at the time, or even for a year or two afterwards, 
when both parties were so much incensed against gach 
other that it was most difficult to extract from the special 
pleading of partisans the real facts of the dispute. The 
custom had been for the planters to make advances “to the 
cultivators, binding them down to deliver a certain quantity 
of indigo, and forcing them to bear the risk of failure. 
The obligation thus laid on the cultivator descended from 
father to son, for a failure of completion of the contract 
brought the cultivator again to the planter for fresh ad- 
vances ; and the result was that the former became hope- 
lessly involved. As time went on, the yoke became so 
heavy that the people were unable to bear it, and severat 
causes conspiring just at this time to awaken them to a 
sense of their position, and to a prospect of escape, if 
with a united effort they endeavoured to throw off the 
obligations, the attempt was made. They openly refused 
to fulfil their contracts, and defied the planters to force 
them. In a few cases violence was resorted to, and the 
lives and property of the planters were endangered. But 
the Bengalee is a harmless individual where physical force 
is concerned ; and considering the excited state of feeling 
all over the province, the results in the shape of outrage 
on person and property were marvellously small The 
loss entailed, however, in the aggregate was serious, for 
after the expiry of he Act which was passed to enforce 
fulfilments of existing contracts, by making a breach of 
them criminal, the cultivators refused to sow indigo in the 
Kishnagur, Jessore, Fureedpore, and Pubna districts, in 
which alone property valued at one and a quarter million 
was ruined. The loss, of course, did not fall wholly on 
1 The Friend of Indta. 
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the planters. It was a strike without the clubs “and ‘asso- 
ciations to supply the labourers with means of livelihood 
during the cessation’ of their earnings. The miserable 
cultivators, in gratifying their grudge against the, planters,” 
had to forego half-a-million of money that would otherwise 
have circulated among them, and have afforded the means 
of support for them and their families, The planters, 
many of whom were landlords, naturally asserted their 
nights, and amid the wreck of their fortunes strove to save 
a few remnants, by a rigid collection of their rents; and 
the cultivators were sold up, or imprisoned and fined under 
the provisions of the special Act. 

This Act was passed on the gth April, and was intended 
to prevent the sudden and total destruction of almost all 
the indigo interests in the province. Under its provision 
a committee was assembled to inquire into the grievances 
of the ryots and the position of the planters, and to 
investigate the charges of oppression which the former 
biought against them. Of this committee Mr. Seton Karr 
was president, and Mr. (now Sir R.) Temple, the Govern- 
ment nominee The planters were represented by Mr. W 
Fergusson, and the missionaries by the Rev. J Sale, while 
Baboo C Chatterjee attended on the part of the British 
Indian Association to represent native interests. It com- 
menced its sittings on the 10th May, and sat till the 4th 
August. It examined 134 witnesses, of whom 15 were 
officials, 21 planters, 8 missionaries, 13 native zemindars 
or talookdars, and 77 cultivators, tenant proprietors, or 
occupiers of land. The report drawn up by the committee 
is allowed by all parties to be most exhaustive. It deals 
with every point connected with indjgo cultivation, with 
the relations between the planters and the ryots, with 
agricultural pursuits of all sorts, with the conduct of the 
police and the authorities, with the subject of land tenures, 
and the general condition of the country and the people, 

The case on ¢ither side is thus briefly stated. 

It is asserted, on the one hand, that the cultivation of 
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indigo is not voluntary on the part of the ryot; that he 
is compelled to plough, to sow, and weed his land, and te 
cat and cart the plant, at times when he would prefer 
being engaged in other agricultural work of superio¢ profit ; 
that the land allotted to indigo is selected by the servants 
of the planters, is the best land very often, and is some- 
times forcibly ploughed up to be resown with indigo when 
it is already sown with other crops; that the cultivation is 
thus rendered irksome and harassing to the ryot; that he 
invariably becomes indebted to the factory, and is obliged 
to bequeath his debts to his posterity, which almost de- 
prives them of personal freedom; that he is oppressed by 
the servants of the factory, kidnapped, imprisoned, and 
outraged, and that the planters use unjustifiable means to 
obtain eslates in putud} from the zemindars, and that the 
system generally is vicious in theory, injurious in practice, 
and radically unsound. 

On the other hand, it is maintained that the rule of the 
planters, as proprietors of lands, is milder and more tem- 
perate than that of the natives; that the object of the 
planter mm securing zemindary right is to have that influ- 
ence over his tenants without which, from interference on 
the part of others, he cannot carry on the cultivation pro- 
perly ; that the zemindars, aware of this, extort exorbitant 
terms from the planter; that the planter’s difficulties are 
increased by the jealousy and suspicion of the executive 
authorities, the corruptness of the police, the distance of 
the courts, and the chances of legal procedure; and that 
his presence in the country 1s beneficial to the natives 
and the Government in diffusing civilization, protection, 
and progress. 

The subjects of inquiry were thus classified :— 

1. The truth or falsehood of the charges made against 
the system and the planters. 


1 Putni means a lease. The Committee found that the planters had 
gradually acquired certain proprictary rights in land, but that these 
rights might be acquired in a perfectly legitimate manner. 
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2. Changes required to be. made in the system as between 
manufacturer and cultivator, such as can be made by the 
heads of “concerns” themselves. 

3 Changes in the law or administration, such as can only 
originate and be carried out by the legislative and executive 
authorities. 

With regard to the first of these inquiries, the Committee 
report that, although it was the custom of planters to make 
advances, instances of fresh advances of late years were 
not numerous. The cultivators complained that, in conse- 
quence of their liability under the contracts made with 
their fathers, they were oppressed to such an extent that 
neither their labour nor their time could be called their 
own. The planters urged, on the other hand, that the 
cultivators were in reality better off under the system than 
they were before; that they were not subjected to the 
demands frequently made by the native zemindars on 
various pretexts on the occasion of births, marriages, &c.; 
and that the European planters did not put in force their 
powers to measure and assess the lands the cultivators 
iented from them to the full amount allowed by law. These 
advantages were obviously of a precarious character, depen- 
dent on the temper and disposition of individuals, while the 
evils under which the cultivators laboured wére of a more 
durable and permanent nature. In point of fact, the Com- 
mittee found that what are called the “collateral advan- 
tages” which the cultivators were said to enjoy, were limited 
to two dispensaries and a few vernacular schools. But all 
the defects of the system, the Report says, may be summed 
up in one short sentence, “the want of adequate remunera- 
tion.” “It is this that mainly renders the possession of 
landed influence indispensable to extensive cultivation, and 
it is owing to this that the planter has to urge the culti- 
vator to plough and to sow, by means little short of com- 
pulsion ; it is this that brings out in strong relief the well- 
known defect of the national character of the Bengali, that 
sharpens his cunning, aggravates his indolence, tempts him 
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to procrastination, and fosters his proneness to concealment ; 
it is this, in short, that renders the whole relations between 
the two parties one prolonged and unhappy struggle, in 
which Anglo-Saxon energy, promptitude, and pertinacity 
are often almost baffled by that subterfuge and evasion 
which are the proverbial resources of the weak.” The 
obvious remedy for such a state of things, the increase 
of terms offered to cultivators, was impracticable, because 
most of the indigo “concerns” were being worked with 
borrowed capital at an average rate of interest of 10 per 
cent., which, with the cost of manufacturing, left too small a 
margin for the planter to satisfy the needs of the cultivator. 

As to the charges of violence brought against the 
planters, the Committee find that they were on the whole 
but ill supported. Of the actual destruction of human 
life, there had been very few instances. Affrays were rare, 
and no distinct cases of the alleged burning of bazaars and 
houses, outrages on women, &c. were proved. Several 
instances of the seizure of cattle by the planters, and of 
kidnapping men, were supported by evidence; but extor- 
tion on the part of the factory servants, which under such a 

“system was highly probable, was not clearly proved. The 

whole system is, however, described as being such that 
violent .men can only work it by oppression and ill- 
usage, ard the best and most considerate could gain credit 
only by the fact of their having worked it, not merely 
without producing open discontent, but even with some 
show of contentment on the part of the cultivator. 

The share which the missionaries had in the dispute was 
this. They were accused by the planters of having set the 
cultivators against them, by telling the ryots they were 
under no necessity to meet the obligations imposed on them; 
in short, the charge amounted to having, by their advice, 
instigated the ryots to the attempt to rid themselves of a 
yoke which they were no longer able to bear. The mis- 
sionaries who were examined stoutly denied the charge. 
They declared, on the contrary, that they had urged the. 
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people to obedience to the law, to avoid breaking it, to 
sow the indigo for the present year, and, if oppressed, 
to appeal to the authorities. 

“THe assertion,” the Report adds, “that the refusal of the 
ryots to sow indigo has been produced by the preaching 
of the missionaries, is one entirely without foundation in 
truth.” “In our opinion, it is extremely unreasonable to 
attribute the sudden failure of an unsound system, which 
had grown up silently for years, to the officials and mis- 
sionaries whe told the people that they were free agents.” 

As regards the second head of inquiry, the Committee 
recommended first doing away*with the system of advances; 
and if this were not feasible, that the manufacturer should 
purchase indigo from the contractor. And failing both 
these, that the-planter should pay a certain sum for the crop 
on the ground. In default of all of these suggested 
remedies, they proposed improvement in the existing 
system: a simple bond for twelve months, with a strict 
annual adjustment of accounts, the stamp paper to be at 
the expense of the factory, the land to be selected by: 
the planter and cultivator mutually, and the expense of 
delivery to be borne by the factory. In addition, ‘care 
should be taken that there were fair measurements in 
change for seed, and the cultivator to be allowed to sow 
a cold weather crop after the indigo had been cut, or fo 
grow secd from the stumps; and, finally, accounts for 
rent and ‘indigo to be kept separate. 

Under-the third head, the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was confined to the reform of police and the 
establishment of more subordinate courts. 

To this Report are annexed a minute of Mr. Temple 
and one by Mr. Fergusson. The former recommends 
judicious concessions on the part of the planter towards 
the cultivator; that Act XI. of 1860 should be made per- 
manent, breaches of registered contracts to cultivate indigo 
being held punishable by the magistrate; and that a 
Special commission shauld be appointed. 
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Mr. Fergusson dissented wholly from the Report. He 
avowed that “its language and tone tended to give a 
colouring and to lead to conclusions not proved.” 

At the time the discussion and the inquiry too place, 
party feeling ran high. Many had been ruined, and men 
smarting under the sense of wrongs were incapable of 
regarding the question with anything approaching to impar- 
tiality. It is clear enough to those who regard the matter 
at this distance of time, free from bias and interested conside- 
rations, that the breaking up of the system wasthe inevitable 
result of the increase of wealth and general progress of the 
country coming into contact with an order of things which 
had arisen under circumstances wholly different. The cul- 
tivators made the discovery (is it to be laid to the charge 
of the missionary or the official that the discovery came 
from them ?) that they were not so miserably off as they 
thought, and that they were not bound to remain any 
longer in the condition of hereditary bondage, as it may he 
called, to which the system and their adherence to custom 
had brought them. It was impossible that such a system 
could be broken up without great loss on both sides, and 
corresponding public excitement. That the losses endured 
were not aggravated by a general disturbance of the public 
peace and outrages on person and property, is owing to the 
national character of the Bengali. In any other country in 
the world the reform would have been attended by a much 
greater social convulsion, though the contest between the 
parties, the many and the few, might have been as sharp as 
it would have been decisive. 

The only measure of so-called reform which was actually 
carried out was the extension of subordinate courts; and 
as the condition of these courts was said to be one of the 
causes of the disturbances, this was hardly calculated to 
effect much improvement. 

A vast pauper population, whose normal condition is but 
one step removed from penury—one might almost say from 
starvation—is ever liable to be plunged into the deepest 
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distress by an unfavourable season. The wretched poverty- 
stricken classes of Upper India are year by year exposed 
to this danger. If the ordinary rain of heaven is withheld, 
the corfsequence is a famine. Unable to do more at the 
best of times than just to keep themselves and their 
families alive by the scanty pittance they earn by daily 
labour, a sudden rise in the price of the negessaries of life 
is the death-warrant of thousands. And this is the con; 
dition of the bulk of the population throughout India after 
acentury of British rule. 

The consequences of poverty, as Macaulay has well 
represented, in tropical countries, are much less painful 
than in climates like our own, where the misery of the 
hunger-stricken poor is so much enhanced by the want of 
proper clothing and fuel. But it must be recollected that 
Macaulay was writing of Bengal, where the climate is 
equable, and, compared with the upper part of India, mild 
all the year round. In the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab, for instance, the cold during three or four months 
of the year is so severe that even Europeans are glad to 
wear the warmest woollen clothing. Every house is pro- 
vided with its fireplace, and fires are necessary for at least 
two months. Hoar-frost not unfrequently occurs evcn as 
far south as Delhi and Agra; in the upper part of the 
Punjab, ice may be seen on the roadside as late as the 18th 
March, at eight o’clock in the morning. At all large settle- 
ments it is usual to collect enough ice from earthen pans 
set out and filled with water for the purpose, to last the 
European community all through the summer months, In 
a climate cold enough to admit of an almost unlimited 
supply of ice being collected in a mongh or two, it is easy to 
understand that a population always underfed, and at the~' 
best, of times not accustomed to the use of nutritive food,” 
and most scantily clothed, must suffer much. When to 
their ordinary condition of existence is superadded the 
sudden rise of prices, owing to a scarcity of gfain and 
» cereals, it is impossible to overrate the amount,of misery 
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that ensues. The year 1860 was marked by one of these 
terrible visitations. The autumn rains of 1859 had almost 
entirely failed over a large tract of country. The ground 
became like iron or brass beneath the feet. The supply of 
grain was cut off, and before the cold weather was half over 
the famine, with all its horrors, had begun to make itself 
felt throughout the territory betweensthe Jumna and the 
Ganges. It raged in the districts of Muttra, Agra, Meerut, 
in Rohilcund and Delhi, worse than elsewhere ; but it was 
far from being confined to these limits, for it extended 
right up to Peshawur. The local newspapers sounded the 
alarm. As usual, the officials turned a deaf ear to any re- 
port that did not reach them through the “ usual channels,” 
and not till the people had begun to die in hundreds, and 
private liberality was solicited tu meet the coming danger, 
would Government open its eyes to the necessity for action, 
Committees were then formed, a central committee being 
appointed at Agra to supervise the operations of local 
committees, Large subscriptions were made, supplemented 
by assistance from England. Public works were designed, 
and the starving wretches came in by thousands to receive 
a meal doled out to them every morning, and-a small 
payment of two annas, or threepence—the ordinary day- 
labourer’s wages in India—in return for a day’s work. 

The last severe famine which had visited that part of the 
country occurred in 1833. On that occasion, as on this, 
there were a large number of orphan children to be pro- 
vided for. Parents, in many cases, died, leaving their help- 
less infants, perhaps on the roadside, to the mercy of some 
chance wayfarer. In other cases, unable to support their 
offspring, the parentS would sell them to any purchaser 
they could find, or leave them in some conspicuous place 
where they were likely to attract the notice of Europeans. 
In 1833, most of the orphans thus situated were collected 
together, and located at a spot about three miles from 
Agra, just opposite the famous tomb of the Emperor 
Akbar. The place is called Secundra. Funds were raised, 
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a church was erected, and buildings for the accommodation 
of the children, in addition to some old corridots and a 
mausoleum that were standing on the site, devoted to the 
charitaBle purpose. A missionary was put in charge of the 
settlement. Many of the children, of course, who were not 
far from death’s door when first brought to the orphanage, 
sunk into an early ggave. But the bulk survived. Schools 
were established, and means of instruction in useful trades 
provided. In course of time boys and girls grew up to 
maturity and were married. A village then rose in the 
settlement, a Christian village in the heart of a heathen 
population, where the church bell might be heard on 
Sundays, calling the congregation to morning ang evening 
prayer. The settlement was in a flourishing condition when 
tRe rebellion of 1857 swept like a hurricane over the land. 
A Christian colony like that of Secundra was not likely to 
escape the notice of an army of fanatical Mahommedans and 
Hindoos, and when the mutincers advanced towards Agra, 
the Christian population of Secundra was scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, the buildings more or less destroyed, 
and the church dismantled. No sooner had the rebellion 
been quclled and political disturbances ceased, than a 
second famine wasted the land. Again parents died, leaving 
their infants to the care of the strangers. Again they were 
collected by the charitable efforts of the Christian com- 
munity, and located at Secundra: the ruined buildings were 
re-erected, the church restored, another missionary took up 
his abode there, and at the present moment there is a settle- 
ment of three or four hundred children of both sexes grow- 
ing up to maturity—a small Christian settlement and an 
oasis in the desert of heathendom, where the sound of the 
church bells on the Lord’s-day again calls the congregation 
to Divine worship. Doubtless when the mutineers turned 
away from the smoking ruins of the village and the dese- 
crated Christian church, they congratulated themselves on 
having swept from the face of the earth an institution 
So hateful to the fanatical heathen as a Christian colony 
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opposite the mausoleum of the great Mahommedan emperor. 
But why did “the heathen so furiously rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing?” It needed but the withholding 
of the autumn rains for two successive years to Bring the 
scourge of famine over the land; and while the members 
of the first colony who remained true to their faith were 
dispersed by the violence of the mutineers to carry the 
seeds of truth elsewhere, their places in the original locality 
were filled by another body of orphans and destitute chil- 
dren, who are now fast growing up to maturity, and have 
formed the nucleus of another Christian settlement. 

The Disarming Act, which was passed this year, might 
more properly be considered under the head of the history 
of legislation, in the chapter devoted to that subject ; but 
its importance in reality consists rather in its political th&n 
its legislative aspect. The native army had mutinied. The 
new local European regiments had followed suit. Madras 
had intimated a desire to assert its independence, and now, 
had the European community been in a position to do so, 
they would most assuredly have taken the same course, so 
far as to 1esist the operation of this law as it first came 
before Council. As it was, they were too weak and too in- 
significant in numbers to do aught but remonstrate most 
loudly against the measure. It may easily be believed that 
at that time the recollection of the events of 1857 was fresh 
in the mind of every one who had passed through that 
eventful year. Numbers of European tradesmen and others 
had been ruined by the rebellion so far as the destruction 
of their property was concerned. Many had lost brothers, 
wives, children ; wives had been left widows, and children 
orphans, Numberschad taken up arms and served as 
volunteers—some in self-defence, others from a patriotic 
desire to support the Government. Some instances there 
had been of planters remaining quietly in their homes; nay, 
in one case, at least, of taking charge of an entire district 
whence the Government officials had fled. Every European 
in Upper India had shared more or less in the general 
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wreck of happiness and fortune. All had alike been ex- 
posed to the storm, and all by making common cause with 
the Government against a common enemy had drawn upon 
themselvés the hostility of the rebels. During the rebellion 
there was a very general feeling that, after order had been 
restored, the Government would exact from the districts 
and cities which had been centres of disaffection a fine 
sufficient to compensate the owners of property for losses 
inflicted on them within those limits. This measure was 
partially adopted in the Punjab, but nowhere else. Com- 
pensation, as 1t was called—mofe correctly, a compassionate 
allowance sufficient to relieve tmmediate wants—was doled 
out in meagre proportion to the losses incurred, so'far as 
they could be estimated. The native community certainly 
expected to be called on to meet this heavy charge; and 
were prepared, if not to pay the money, at any rate to 
submit to its being taken from them. The disappointment 
that ensued among those who had suffered, when it was 
found that Government had no intention of carrying out 
any measure of the kind, was very great. And just as 
people were in a bad humour about this, and indulging in 
the Briton’s privilege of grumbling, the Legislature passed 
what was called the Disarming Act (Act XXXI of 1860). 
This law put all Europeans and natives, loyal and disloyal, 
on the same footing exactly. Whether such an Act was 
called for, whether the European population had done any- 
thing to deserve such an insult, as it undoubtedly was, is 
now hardly. worth inquiring. The Disarming Act passed 
by Lord Dalhousie in the Punjab had especially exempted 
Christians from its operation, and they had a right to expect 
the same principle should be observed here. It may be 
argued that a law should not be made to affect one class 
and not another; but apart from the fact that a great part 
of the Indian code does consist of enactments passed for 
special purposes and to affect special classes, the object of 
legislation is assuredly, not to produce a body of law perfect 
in the abstract, but to provide for the welfare of the com- 
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munity and the good of the country at large. In 1860,we 
had just passed through a bloody civil war—a war in ‘which 
the instincts of humanity had been frequently outraged by 
the rebels, women and children having been massacred in 
cold blood with every accompanying circumstance that could 
heighten the horror of their fate. But three short years 
had passed since the whole European and Christian com- 
munity of Upper India had been standing at bay fighting 
for their lives, defending themselves at fearful odds, whilst 
thousands and tens of thousands sought their blood. « The 
non-official Europeans had drawn this upon themselves 
because they made common cause with the officials. What 
principle, what reason was there, in classing all in the same 
category now; in subjecting Christians, loyal and disloyal 
Mahommedans and Hindoos, the assailants and the assailed, 
to the same process of being disarmed? Every one, of 
course, admits the justice of the principle of equality in the 
eye of the law as regards the rights of property, the obliga- 
tions of contract, the protection of the person. But a dis- 
arming Act is, from the nature of the case, an Act rendered 
necessary by some abnormal condition of society—by the 
existence of some political excitement peculiar to the state 
of the country at the time. It is special legislation to meet 
a special emergency. And whatever objection there may 
be to special legislation, the necessity which justifies it fully 
justifies the introduction of a qualifying principle. If the 
state of the country in 1860 required that the population 
should be disarmed by law, the very fact of*such a law 
being necessary showed that the country was in an 
abnormal condition. There was danger, to meet which 
the Legislature had to step out of its way, and to interfere 
to an extent which necessity alone can justify, with the 
private rights and liberties of the inhabitants. The -re- 
bellion had been caused by misgovernment. In the excited 
state of feeling that ensued, the native population, who 
either took an active part in or sympathised with, the 
movement, soon ceased to discriminate between European 
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subjects and officials, when they saw the former take up 
arms in concert with the latter. The object for which they 
fought, then, was the destruction of the British government. 
The non-Dfficial residents would of themselves have excited 
no ill feeling. They suffered not because of their connexion 
by race and religion with the ruling powers, but because 
they allowed their sympathies with their fellow-country- 
men and their patriotism to overcome every selfish con- 
sideration. When the rebellion was over, the European 
non-official population, who had been the innocent victims 
of the mal-administration of the officials, was classed in 
the same category as those who had fought against the 
Government; and while officials in general were exempt, 
the non-officials were brought under the operation of the 
Disarming Act. It was as if the Government, which had 
shown itself powerless to protect them, were now resolved 
to take from them the power to protect themselves, 

The Act had the effect of producing an unwonted move- 
ment in Upper India. In all the large settlements public 
meetings of the non-official Europeans, Eurasians, and 
Christian inhabitants were held, and petitions drawn up 
against the measure, which were effectual so far that a 
clause was inserted in the Act rendering it a dead letter, 
eaccpt in provinces in which it should specially be put in 
force by the local Government. The dissatisfaction felt at 
the Act was far from being confined to the classes imme- 
diately affected. It was equally unpopular with the 
executive officers, who knew too well the value of una- 
nimity and concord between the European and Christian 
population residing within their districts. Chief commis- 
stoners, commissioners, and magistrates were by no means 
pleased at sceing a measure passed which was so dis- 
tasteful to these sections of the community that, had 
Occasion required, as in 1857, their active co-operation 
and assistance in support of the Government, scarce one 
in a hundred would have come forward. When the Act. 
reached the Punjab, Sir RuMontgomery by a notification 
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in the Gazette at once exempted all Christians from its 
operation. 

Seeing how angry the European community were, Lord 
Canning adopted an expedient which, although*it might 
have been well received before the Bill was brought forward, 
was new too late. He called—at least, permitted the call 
to be made—for a volunteer force, on the principle of 
that raised in England. The volunteers were, of course, 
to be exempted from the operation of the Act. 

It was, however, too late. The class to whom the call 
was addressed were exasperated and sulky, and received 
it with silent derision. Here and there a few clerks and 
uncovgnanted employés, anxious to win the favour of their 
superiors, enrolled themselves into companies and corps, 
and went tu drill with praiseworthy perseverance. Parsees, 
and certain classes of natives, whose loyalty had never 
been doubted, offered their services, which were rejected, 
and the volunteer movement in India failed. For many 
years the non-official European and Christian population 
throughout India were so alienated from: the Government 
in feeling, that had another outbreak occurred, the autho- 
rities would have had to trust to the military alone and to 
public servants to effect its suppression. The traders, the 
merchants, the planters, might indeed have taken up arms, 
for the protection of their own lives, their families, and their 
property. But they could hardly have been blamed if they 
hesitated again to risk the one, or sacrifice the other, in 
support of a Government that, as soon as the danger was 
over, deliberately atteinpled to leave its friends and sup- 
porters at the mercy of their antagonists, and overlooked 
the fact that an Englishman in India is as one to ten 
thousand, living in the midst of a population which, if it 
is goaded into hostility by the mal-administration of the 
ruling power, readily ceases to discriminate between the 
official and his non-official fellow-countrymen.) 


} It is gratifying to find that a different state of public feeling alto- 
gether seems to have set in with Lord Mayo’s adminustration,. For 
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It is quite true that the excitement and ill-will caused by 
this Act was altogether out of proportion with the tenor 
and effect of the Act itself, as it ultimately passed Coufftil. 
Whethe? or not it. was owing to the general feeling of 
discontent, that the qualifying and modifying clauses were 
introduced, it is clear those clauses render it really in- 
nocuous. The law has been described as virtually arming 
natives already disarmed, and-disarming by law Europeans 
unléss exempted by the executive." Under Clause 27, the 
local governments have power to exempt such persons as 
they think fit from its operation in their own provinces, It 
was probably taken for granted that the local authorities 
would exempt Christians, as Sir R. Montgomery gid the 
moment the Act reached the Punjab. But the Legislature 
has no right to take anything for gganted. And it may 
fairly be doubted whether or not it was worth while to give 
rise to so much ill-will among a class to whom the ruling 
powers certainly owed a good deal, and whom it was 
politic, at any rate, not to alienate for the sake of a prin- 
ciple sacrificed over and over again in Indian legislation. 

While the Government were thus careless about the 
temper of their European subjects, they lost no opportunity 
of conciliating the natives. Rewards had been lavishly 
distributed, in the shape of confiscated estates, upon those 
who could make out a claim on the score of loyalty. But 


once in the century the Governor-General of India bids fair to be 
popular with the European resident community. They are not hard to 
phase, and aithough the Government of India can well afford to dis- 
regard their blame or their applause, the goodwill of our fellow- 
countrymen 1s of too great value to be needlessly thrown away ; and 
should any political crisis occur in the present administration, Lord 
Mayo will find the advantage of being able to rally round him a class 
of men whose influence over the native population is much greater 
than is generally represented by official writers. The volunteer move- 
ment, which was languishing into an early grave, has revived under 
this impulse, and the formation of a corps of volunteers out of the 
an employés will add considerably to the available defences of the 
ITe, 


* The Friend of India. 
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the measure which did, perhaps, mote than anything else to 
tratify the aristocracy of India was the despatch dated the 

26€h July, by which her Majesty *xtended to every chiét 
in India above the rank of *jageerdar,” or grantee from 
the Crown, the right of adoption on condition of loyalty, 
It may be deemed politic to annex the condition of loyalty 
to the recognition of this right, but it is difficult to see any 
reason why such a condition should be annexed to this 
more than to any other right enjoyable under Hinadoo 
law. As we have seen, it was clearly recognised in Lord 
Amherst’s time,! but was repudiated by succeeding adminis- 
trations that beheld in plunder and annexation nothing 
but an honourable method of aggrandizing the country, 
In the sense, however, of a declaration that Great Britain 
should :ob no more, her Majesty’s proclamation was not 
without its value, and it has been a source of confidence to 
many a chief troubled at the advance of old age, and the 
want of a natural heir. 

On what grounds the right so fully recognised by the 
law of the Hindoos should have been denied to princes 
and chiefs by the East India Company, it is not easy to 
understand. A Hindoo who is without a natural heir, it 
is admitted, may, adopt a son, who succeeds to all his 
property ; but should he chance to wear a crown, he is not 
to exercise this privilege. A glance at the general principle 
of the law, one would think, must be sufficient to refute this 
doctrine. The etymology of the Sanscrit word “putra” 
shows at once the meaning of the right, and the hardship 
of excluding any one class frum the exercise of it. “Putra” 
is one who delivers his father’s soul from hell by performing 
the funeral rites. “Since the son,” say the “Institutes of 
Meau,” (chap. ix. sec. 138,?) “delivers his father from the 
hell named ‘put,’ he was therefore called ‘putra’ by 
Brahma himself.” A Hindoo, who dies leaving no male 

1 Vide supra, Chap. Ll. 

2 Vide Macnaghten’s “ Hindoo Law,” and other works on the same 
subject. 
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issue to perfotm the funeral fites, remairis in hell The 
prohibition, therefore, agaitist the adoption of a son becquse 
the would-be adopter weats a crown, seems hard. Why 
should ‘the not be .allowed to adopt as well as another? 
And if he be allowed to adopt, why should not the adopted 
son succeed to all the rights of the natural son, whether 
those rights include a crown or a private estate? The rule 
that the right does not extend to a crowned head must 
have been devised with a view of consolidating under our 
dominion the various independent states. And it only 
shows how men, against reason and against right, will 
cling to a traditional policy, that there should be found 
in India even now those who contend that the principle 
universally recognised wherever the Hindoo system of law 
and religion prevailed, is yet not to be applied in cases 
where there is a chance of a territory lapsing to the power 
paramount. : 

It does not belong to this history to relate the progress 
of the China war which went on during the year 1860, 
although India supplied the greater part of the land 
forces employed in that country. Some military opera- 
tions, however, of minor importance were carried on 
against various tribes in different parts of our extended 
frontier. 

In the Derajat, the country to the west of the Indus, the 
Wazeeries, who had been punished for harbouring the mur- 
derers of Captain Mecham, again proved troublesome, and 
a force was sent against them under Colonel Lumsden, 
which met with the success that usually attends such expe- 
ditions into the hills. The savages were indeed punished, 
but at the expense of an arduous, thowgh not a prolonged 
campaigr. On the Pegu frontier, in Guzerat, in the ‘hill 
districts in Assam, in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling, 
similar operations were undertaken against savage tribes. 
In the latter case, indeed, the affair assumed more formid- 
able proportions; and as it was connected intimately with 
Previous political relations between the British Government 

VOL, I. G 
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and the Sikkimese and neighbouring states, a brief notice 
of this episode in British Indian history will not be ont 
of place. , 

The British territory of Darjeeling, the sanitafium re- 
sorted to by the European inhabitants of Bengal Proper, 
originally formed part of a territory called Sikkim, governed 
by a Raja. During a contest with Nepal in 1816, the por- 
tion of Sikkim now known as the Darjeeling district was 
conquered and annexed by that country; but when, at the 
close of the war between the East India Company and 
Nepal, in 1817, it was ceded to the former, the then 
Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings, gave it back to 
the Sikkim Raja. Afterwards, when the desirable nature 
of the locality as a sanitarium came into notice, it was 
rented from the Sikkim Raja by the Company, in con- 
sideration of a regular annual payment to the Raja of 
3,000 rupees. This, however, did not occur till 1835. The 
first officer who went to preside there was Captain Lloyd, 
who in 1839 was succeeded by Dr. Campbell as political 
agent. In 1849, Dr. Hooker, the celebrated botanist, 
visited the Himalayas, and Lord Dalhousie, then Governor- 
General, made a request through Dr. Campbell to the 
Sikkim Raja, that Dr. Hooker should be permitted to 
carry on his botanical researches in his territory un- 
molested. Dr. Hooker, however, was not allowed by the 
Sikkimese officials to carry out his innocent pursuits, and 
Dr. Campbell, with the permission of the Government, 
joined Dr. Hooker, and accompanied him to the capital of 
the Raja’s territory, with the object of having an interview 
with the sovereign. He, however, refused to see them, and 
left the capital shortly after their arrival. Drs, Campbell 
and Hooker then set out to return, but were attacked on 
the road by about fifty armed Sikkimese, headed by an 
official They knocked down Dr. Campbell, bound him 
hand and foot, kicked and otherwise ill-treated him. It 
appeared on inquiry that this outrage on the political: 
agent was committed at the instigation of the Deewan or 
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minister of the Raja, who had a grudge against Dr. Camp- 
bell for having some time previously interfered to procure 
the release of a Nepalese git] who had been kidnapped. 

The two doctors were carried off to the capital, where 
they were detained upwards of a month in confinement till 
the 25th December, under circumstances of great hardship. 
They were released in consequence of a military force 
having been ordered to march to their rescue, The British 
Government then annexed the tract of land it had pre- 
viously rented from the Sikkim Raja, and nothing further 
occurred tili the present year, 1860, when Dr. Campbell 
having represented to Government that the Sikkimese had 
been giving trouble on the frontier, kidnapping British sub- 
jects and interfering with traffic, he was directed to proceed 
with a detachment of the Sebundy Sappers (a corps raised 
originally by that officer for service in the district), and 
occupy a portion of Sikkim. He had besides the Sappers 
a three-pounder gun and four Europeans, with which very 
slender force he proceeded on his career of invasion, and on 
the 30th November marched to a village forty miles from 
Darjeeling, and seized it. After remaining in undisturbed 
possession of this conquest for about a month, an attack 
was one day suddenly made on the little garrison, which 
eventually had to spike their three-pounder gun, and retire 
on Darjeeling. As usual, the retreat, before the asylum was 
reached, became a rout, and the detachment lost a fifth of 
its numbers, 

The Sikkimese having exhibited signs of being so 
inflated with their success over Dr. Campbell’s party as 
to contemplate following up their success and attacking 
the sanitarium of Darjeeling, a force wa ordered to proceed 
under the command of Col. Gawler, of the 73d regiment, 
Consisting of two mountain howitzers and a detachment of 
Artillery, 300 of the 6th regiment, 200 of Rattray’s Sikhs 
and the Sebundy Sappers, to attack the capital of the 
Sikkim Raja, After meeting and overcoming a little oppo- 
sition on the road in the shape of a stockade, the force 
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reached the capital on the 9th March, 1861, when a tr 
was concluded by the Hon. Ashley Eden, the diplomatic 
officer with the force, with the Raja, the principal items 
in which were that a representative of the British ‘Govern. 
ment should for the future reside at, the capital. The first 
representative was Cheboo Lama, of whom more will be 
heard in the chapter on the Bhootan war ; and ever since 
that time the Sikkim Raja has lived on terms of amity 
with his powerful neighbours. 


CHAPTER V. 
1861. 


Constitutional changes—-The famine and its results—Outbreak of 
cholera—Floods in Bengal—Cotton—The Hon Mr. Laing—Con- 
tract Bill—Effect of extension of cotton cultivation—Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s views—Lord Canning’s waste lands order—Currency 
Bill—The order of the Star of India~—Honorary magistracies— 
Comnussion of Inquiry in Bengal—The minor presidencies— 
Bishop of Calcutta’s schools—English education as opposed to 
Indian—Death of the Bishop of Madras—Lady Canning, 


THE year 1861 was remarkable for the introduction of 
several very important changes in the constitution of the 
Indian Government ; which, however, did not until after the 
close of the year come into actual operation, and there- 
fore belong to another chapter. Thus, for instance, in 
this year was passed the Indian Councils Act, which made 
important modifications in the constitution of the Legis- 
lative Council. In this year, also, was passed the Act 
amalgamating the courts of law, and constituting the high 
courts at the Presidency towns; but neither of these 
changes was actually carried out till after the commence- 
ment of 1862, Scarcely less important was the Act which 
threw open the Civil Service to public competition. The 
introduction of currency notes, and the establishment of 
the bahks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras as Government 
treasuries and bankers, were ,all measures of vast public 
benefit, which, like the opening of the Civil Service, were 
Conceived in this year but not born till later. Although, 
however, these constitutional reforms did not begin to 
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make themselves felt till they were actually introduced, 
the year 1861 is far from having been an uneventful one 
in the history of Indian progress. 

The famine which commenced in the previous year con- 
tinued its ravages through all the early part of 1861, with 
slight abatement. It was not till the month of August, 
when the periodical rains had set in with more than usual 
force, that the Agra Central Committee could issue a 
notice that, the symptoms of distress having decreased con- 
siderably, fyrther assistaace was not required. Liberally 
indeed had all classes, both in India and in England, come 
forward with that assistance. And when the relief ope- 
rations finally closed, there was a considerable surplus in 
the hands of the committee. After a good deal of dis- 
cussion, and a careful consideration of the various claims 
put forward for a share of the amovfnt, it was eventually 
decided to invest the bulk of the money in Government 
securitivs for the support of the Secundra Orphanage 
alluded to in the previous chapter, and to distributes the 
rest in various proportions, among the different religious 
and charitable institutions that had during the prevalence 
of the distress burdened themselves with the charge of 
orphans, . 

The returns given in Colonel Baird Smith’s report, which 
deals only with a portion of the district affected, that is, 
the North-West Provinces—and the famine extended with 
greater or less severity almost over the whole of the 
Punjab—show that thirteen millions of people were affected 
by it, and five and a half millions suffered most severely. 
Upwards of one-third out of an area of twelve and a half 
millions of acres, was thrown out of cultivation. Half a 
million of people emigrated to other districts or to foreign 
states, and four per cent., at least, of the population died. 
Eighty thousand poor received food daily at various relief- 
stations, and a hundred and forty-three thousand four 
hundred able-bodied paupers were employed in daily 
labour in public works of various kinds, at a cost of 
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250,000/, In addition to this, about fifty thousand mea 
were employed in railway and irrigation works. The re- 
mission of revenue cost the State 400,0004: But these 
figures, indicating as they do but a portion of the sufferings 
and losses caused by this terrible visitation, convey to the 
mind no real idea of the extent of those sufferings. No 
pen can describe the scenes that daily met the view of 
those who were engaged in the duty of superintending the 
distribution of food. It was impossible for a casual tra- 
veller along the high road, or even for the ordinary resident 
engaged in his daily avocations, to avoid witnessing con- 
stant indications of the distress. But to see it in its true 
character, and to gain any adequate idea of its extent! and 
nature, 1t was necessary to visit the relief asylums. 

The applicants for charity were divided usually into 
three classes: the fifst included those whe were in the last 
stage of want and emaciation ; the second, those who from 
age, or debility induced by starvation, were unfit for pre- 
sem work; and the third, those who were fit for labour. 
Wooden barriers, or pens, were erected to keep the crowd 
of starving wretches, whose sufferings were aggravated by 
the sight of food, from pressing within the area and over- 
powering the slender staff of volunteers who superintended 
the relief operations. Within the area allotted to the class 
unfit for work the sight that presented itself was most 
deplorable ; a crowd of destitute creatures in every attitude 
of apathy, disease, and prostration—a mass of squalor, 
nakednessyand misery such as it seldom falls,to the lot of 
an Englishman to see. Out of the number assembled in 
this spot, perhaps a few would be selected as fit for a 
day’s nominal labour. In the face of so much accumulated 
misery then happily within reach of relief, it was im- 
Possible to avoid the conviction that a much larger number 
of Persons must at the time have been perishing from want 
in the highways and byways, in the fields and villages, 

One of the best of these asylums was established at 
Delhi, where hundreds of starving wretches owed their 
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lives te’the humane exertions of one who had a few shen 
yeats before, in the rebellion of 1857, been forced to fly 
from an infuriated mob, and for weeks suffered every pos: 
sible privation and misery with his family in the jungles, 

Such was this terrible visitation—a visitation that no 
one can the least estimate without witnessing its results, 
And such are the visitations that appear under some 
mysterious law of nature to visit India periodically, and 
that might in most cases be much mitigated, if not really 
warded off, by an extensive system of irrigation. 

Travancore, a district of Madras, in the south of India, 
was also visited by a famine this year; but, though the 
distress for the time was severe, it was not attended with 
results anything at all to be compared with those which 
appeared in Upper India. 

The famine was followed, as is generally the case in 
India, by an outbreak of cholera, which spread its devas- 
tations with remarkable exactness over the area where the 
scarcity of food had been prevalent. The first of these 
visitations had confined its ravages to the native population 
almost entirely. The cholera smote the European com- 
munity, especially the soldiers, with terrible force. As 
usual, almost all remedies were. vain, and the epidemic, 
baffling medical skill, and defying all the efforts of science 
to combat it, ran its course, gradually dying out, as after 
marking down its victims it travelled from town to town, 
from garrison to garrison, from Benares to beyond the 
Indus, and from Rajpootana in the South-West: to the foot 
of the Himalayas in the North-West. This is remarked 
as being the fifth visitation of cholera in India during the 
last twenty years, 

Hitherto Bengal had enjoyed immunity from the dis- 
asters which swept over the Upper Provinces; but, as if 
Nature had determined that this part of India should not 
escape scot-free the vials of her wrath, Bengal was visited 
by a terrible flood, which carried away villages, destroyed 
roads, washed down bridges, and did an incalastable 
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amount of injury to the crops. The waters, sajwtiied ba 
ive birth to a malarious fever, that raged over the recently 
inundated area, and swept away thousands of victims. 

While Nature was dealing thus mercilessly with this 
portion of the Eastern hemisphere, the fairest regions of 
the West were being devastated by civil war. In the 
one, famine, pestilence, and floods; in the other, the hand 
of man himself was the agent of destruction. But the 
American War was destined to affect India in a very 
marked and beneficial manner. The impetus given to the 
production of cotton by the absence of the supply from 
Southern America began first to be felt in the early-part of 
this year. There was a splendid opportunity for India to 
monopolize a large share of a trade which it could not be 
doubted would prove the means of pouring into the country 
untold wealth, and of giving such a stimulus to agricul- 
tural industry as would raise the value of land, introduce 
English capital and enterprise, and improve the condition 
of the people. And although the sanguine hopes of those 
who watched the first efforts of India to supply the Man- 
chester market have not by any means been realized to 
their full extent, still the movement has been of incalculable 
advantage to India in many ways. 

It must not be supposed that the export trade of Indian 
cotton arose solely from the American War. The con- 
sumption of cotton during the sixty years between 1785 
and 1845 trebled itself every fifteen years, being three 
times as great in 1800 as it was in 1 785, three times as 
great in 1815 as in 1800, and so on. Between 1845 and 
1860 the consumption also increased largely, though not so 
fast as in previous years; but the price of the raw cotton 
increased at the same time. The deduction is obvious, viz. 
that although the supply of raw cotton had immensely 
increased, still the demand was ahead of it, and thus the 
Prices rose. In other words, between 1845 and 1860, 
Southern America, in spite of her Slave labour, had failed to 
meet the demands of Manchester to the fullest extent, and 
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was beginning to lose her monopoly of the trade. The fag 
is also confirmed by the export of Bombay cotton to Liver. 
pool, which had attained large dimensions before the civi] 
war began in America. That event, by raising the Price 
of cotton to an exorbitant amount, gave a great stimulys 
to the cultivation, but it also caused a contraction of the 
trade which it will take many years to recover. 

During the year 1861 the price of “surats” rose from four- 
pence to ninepence, and it was said a million bales would 
be required. But before the year was out, speculators 
received a warning of the instability of the cotton market, 
for a rumour gained ground of impending war between 
England and the Northern States of America. Indeed at 
one time it was telegraphed from England that war had 
been declared. The depression consequent upon this rumour 
of war, which it was supposed would have the effect of 
re-opening and re-invigorating the South American cotton 
trade, was but temporary; and during this, and the few 
succeeding years, enormous fortunes were realized by cotton 
speculators. Money poured into the country, particularly 
Bombay, and the agricultugal population of the cotton- 
producing districts amassed "8o much wealth, that the 
zemindars, it was said, not knowing how to employ their 
surplus silver, used it for tires for their cart-wheels. 

The Government were fully alive to the opportunity thus 
offered to India of enriching herself. But it was obvious, 
Government could only aid the extension of cotton culti- 
vation in an indirect way. The great drawback was the 
want of communication, for it so happened that the richest 
cotton districts were situated just where the communica- 
tions with the seatboard were the worst and the least 
developed. Great improvements, it was obvious, could be 
made in the mode of packing and transport, while hopes 
were entertained that by attention to cultivation, and is- 
potting the best seed, Indian cotton might he produced 
equal in quality to that of Egypt, or even of Louisiana. 
The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bengal 
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gathered and published all the information it could collect 
upon the subject, and offered 100/ reward for the best 
essay on cotton cultivation. New Orleans seed, they said, 
was the best adapted for Upper Bengal, Behar, and the 
North-West Provinces, while the Sea Island was best suited 
for the Sunderbunds and both sides of the Bay of Bengal. 
The New Orleans is a short staple, adhering closely to the 
seed , the Sea Island a long staple, with the cotton hanging 
loosely, and easily removed. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, in the long staple when introduced into India to 
degenerate into short staple. Everything degenerates in 
India The Anglo-Saxon degenerates; cattle, horses, sheep, 
dogs, and cats degenerate. The vegetable world follows 
the same inexorable law, and cotton forms no exception. 
The legitimate field for Government operations, however, 
lay in the extension of railways, and the construction and 
iepair of roads. For this purpose the Hon. Mr. Laing, 
in his budget for 1861-2, laid before the Legislative Council 
on the 27th April, 1861, proposed to set aside half a 
million sterling nominally for public works ; the bulk of it, 
however, was to be expended in making roads, He says: 
“We shall especially urge on the construction of good 
1oads in the principal cotton districts, so as to be prepared 
to bring the resources of India into play to supply the 
threatened deficiency of cotton from America. Immense 
interests are at stake in this question. Not only matetial— 
for who can measure the extension of commerce, and the 
material benefit to England and to India which would 
‘esult from a transfer of the chief supply of cotton from 
America to the East ?—but moral also, for the issue for 
which Wilberforce contended, and for ewhich England has 
sacrificed her West Indian colonies, and poured forth her 
millions like water—the issue of slavery or freedom—is 
staked mainly on the question whether America’s danger 
1s to be India’s opportunity. If cotton produced by free 
labour can under:sell cotton the produce of slavery, then, 
and not till then, the cause of freedom is finally gained." 
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And he adds, further on: “To press 6n the construction 
of toads and communications; to pass just laws for the 
enforcement of contracts; to provide ready tribunals for 
dispensing justice, to impress on all connected with them 
the importance of encouraging independent English enter. 
prise by every means consistent with justice, and with the 
equal rights of our native subjects: these are within the 
legitimate functions of Government.” 

This second paragraph has been here quoted because 
there is a clause in it which touches upon a subject re- 
quiring a passing notice. papers oe party who 
advocated the introduction of European capital and enter- 
prise into India, that after the break-up of the indigo 
interests in Bengal in 1859-60 it was -vain to expect 
Englishmen_to invest their capital in India unless they 
Were protected by a law making breach of contract a 
criminal offence. We have seen that a bill to this effect, 
which passed the Legislative Council, was vetoed by the 
Secretary of State, a temporary -enactment only being 
allowed to remain in operation for six months, to prevent 
the absolute ruin of the planters under a combination of 
the ryots. Mr. Laing and Mr. Beadon during the course 
of the year had occasion to visit England for the recovery 
of their health, and they availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them to put before the public the views 
held by almost all the most experienced legislators and 
officials in India. It is noteworthy that men of the most 
opposite characters, and who had been educated in totally 
different scttools, belonging to different parties in politics, 
different services, and with diverse associations, all con- 
curred in recommending a departure from the generally 


pted principle of legislation, and were in favour of 
Ee oe ee 
Even Lord Canning, who cannot be supposed to have had 
any unfriendly feeling against the natives, civilians brought 
up in all the traditional prejudices of their sesvice dike Sit 


Cecil Beadon and Sir Bartle Frere, all concurred; but the 
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opposition at_home was steady snd_answerving. andl the — 
bill was never passed. t is curious that Mr. Laing, in his 
remarks just quoted, represents the extension of the Indian 
cotton trade as the destruction of the system of slavery in 
America. The name by which the Contract Bill went 
among the natives was the “ Slavery Bill,” so that while 
with one hand he aimed at the extinguishment of slavery 
in America, he with the other endeavoured to introduce it 
(according to native views) into India. But the fact of the 
bill being vetoed in England, increased enormously the 
respect the natives had begun to feel for the unknown 
power in the West which could thus control the migh 
Government of India or annul its measures. It made 
them feel, at any rate they persuaded themselves they 
could feel, now sure of justice. There was a something 
that could control the despotism of a Government which, 
under the guise of quasi-constitutional forms and with 
many protestations of liberality, is nevertheless many times 
more despotic and more iron-handed in its rule than the 
so-called despotism of the Moghul emperors. 

Without entering into a discussion on the much-debated 
question as to whether there is anything in the character of 
the native of India, or any peculiarity in the climate, or 
the soil, or the country, which can justify a departure from 
a principle so generally recognised as that a breach of con- 
tract not necessarily a fraudulent breach should be held 
lable only to damages in a civil court, it may be stifficient 
to remaik that oppression in the long run generally—may 
we not say always ?—turns out ill for the oppressor. A 
departure from certain general principles of equity and 
J ustice that commend themselves to the instincts of all man- 
kind, is oppression. And that such a law would be con- 
sidered oppressive by all the natives in India 1s certain. It 
might be enforced, no doubt, for a time, perhaps for all time, 
but it might also prove the proverbial straw on the cdmel’s 
back. But if fact the law is wholly unnecessary ; and great 
as is the weight of authotity in its favour in India itself. it 
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is to be recollected that, with the exception perhaps of Sir 
R. Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdala, whose military 
duties may in early years have brought him into contact 
with the natives, there were none of the ‘Council who by 
any possibility could havé had the means of making them. 
selves acquainted with the actual merits of the case, or the 
real feelings of the people. 

The proposed Contract Bill was by no means, however, 
a result of the indigo difficulties of 1859-60. The project 
was merely revived on that occasion, and not startted for 
the first time. Thirty years before, a similar measure had 
been proposed by the Indian Government, and disallowed 
by the Court of Directors; who would not hear of a law 
which they stigmatised as “one-sided,” inasmuch as it 
made a breach of contract by one out of two consenting 
parties a criminal offence. 

Upon Sir Charles Wood’s intimating in a despatch dated 
18th April, 1861, that if a Contract Bill on this principle 
was framed by Council he would veto it, the matter was of 
course dropped, much fault being found with the Secretary 
of State for going so far as to veto a bill before it was 
passed. But in truth there is much in what was urged 
in defence of such a line of policy, inasmuch as it was 
more courteous and respectful to the Indian Government 
to warn them beforehand, that if they passed a certain bill 
he should veto it, than to wait till it was passed into law 
and then annul it. 

While upon the subject of the extension of the cotton 
trade and its effects on the country, at the risk of anticipat- 
ing a little the order of the narrative, it will be as well to 
quote in this place some remarks of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
in his budget issued for 1863-64, delivered on the 7th April, 
1864. From the returns attached to that budget, we find 
an enormous increase in the export of merchandise from 
British India in the period between 1860 and 1863, and 
that of a similar period ten or twenty years earlier. “Thus, 
from 1840 to 1843 the average value of the exports was 
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13,610,8424.; from 1850 to 1853 they averaged 19,§02,6452.; 
put from 1860 to 1863 they were as high as 38,750,877. 
“To account for this rapid stride we must recollect the 
great progress India has made during the last twenty years 
under the more liberal views adotited by the Government. 
The Russian war gave an enormous impetus to the export 
of fibres and oil-seeds, but the value of cotton exported 
rose from 16,799,317/. in 1862-63 to 31,432,818/ in 1863-64. 
This was exported from the three presidency towns in the 
following proportions :— 


Cwt. Value. 


Calcutta... w+ 401,663 42,152,128 
Madras .....scsse0e 597,995 4,103,000 
Bombay .....+++ 3,325,463 25,177,690.” 


In his budget statement for 1863 he remarks as 
follows :— 


“ Our proceedings must also have reference to a state of things which 
has begun to show itself in an unmistakeable manner. 

“India was already rich in indigo, opium, saltpetre, and other 
staples of her export trade, when the demand arising from the Russian 
war gave a great stimulus to fibres and oil-seeds, and the American war 
has since raised the inducement to cultivate cotton to an unprecedented 
height. But India has a great population to feed, and as the breaking 
up of land is a gradual process, the increased demand for exported 
produce could only be met by diverting to its production a large 
proportion of the land which had been previously employed in raising 
grain. 

“Simultaneously with this, railways and public works havé been 
prosecuted at the rate of ten millions a year, whereby the industry of 
the people has been largely diverted from immediate production to 
imcreasing future productions. 

“Consumption has also been greatly stimulated by the abundant 
means placed at the disposal of the cultivators by high prices, and of 
te labourers on railways and other public works by high wages. 

‘The result of these combined causes is that there is a setious strain, 
. Upon the springs of society in some parts of India, like that which 
toox place in Ireland in 1846 and in England in 1847, when such a 
large number of labourers were employed upon public works and 
railways. The price of every description of produce, whether for 
oe or honvezonsuthption, has gone up. Exporters complain 
that prices are often as high here as they are in England. Consumers’ 
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complain of the greatly enhanced cost of every necessary of life, ang 
as they have so much more to pay for the means of subsistenee, they 
are obliged to stint themselves in everything else. This is the true 
explanation of the continued stagnation in the detnand for Yanchester 
goods, notwithstanding that the native manufacture is still falling off 
A man must feed himself and his family before he can buy clothes, and 
at the present high prices of food the body of the people in severaj 
parts of India are barely able to subsist. A fall in the price of Man. 
chester goods would not have much influence in promoting their sale 
under such circumstances. 

“The effects upon the labour market are very striking. Although 
population is congested in some parts of India, there is in others a 
scarcity of labour. For a long time complaints have been received 
from several extensive provinces that the progress of public works and 
industrial undertakings is seriously impeded for want of labour. New 
roads, or tea and cotton plantations, are chiefly in thinly inhabited 
and unimproved parts of the country. Even if the population of 
India could be equally spread over the whole surface of the continent, 
it may be doubted whether the supply of labour would, under present 
circumstances, meet all the calls that would be made upon it ; but as 
it is, the obstruction in several important districts is positive and 
decisive. 

“Owing to the suitableness of the greater part of the Bombay pre- 
sidency for growing cotton, this state of things-is at its height there. 
An artificial famine has been created. The prices of material and 
of labour have been doubled and trebled ; works are constructed at a 
greatly enhanced cost. The most serious symptom of all, however, is 
that the Government of India has been called upon to sanction a 
general increase in the pay ef the public establishments of the Bombay 
presidency, with the certainty that if the same causes continue, a 
similar necessity must soon arise for a further augmentation, On the 
one hand, we are urged to supply funds without limit for the prosecution 
of public works, and, on the other, we are told that the dearness of 
every necessary of life, which arisés in a great degree from this large 
expenditure, must be compensated by a corresponding crease of pay 
to the publjc establishments.” 


And he goes oneto point out that the condition of the 
country was rapidly approaching that of Ireland in 1847, 
when 734,009 able-bodied men, representing a population 
of 3,000,000, had to be struck off the labour lists on account 
‘of the forced neglect of the tillage of the soil. 

This state of things, so vividly depicted by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in 1863, was brought about by causes that 


